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ABSTRACT 

Trends in veterinary school enrollments and the 
demand for veterinary services in 14 southern states and the United 
States are reviewed to help states monitor veterinarian supply and 
demand. Highlights include the following: in 1984-1S8S, southern 
veterinary medicine schools will produce twice as many graduates a:^ 
they did a decade earlier; the south *s 10 veterinary medicine^ schools 
graduated almost 700 veterinarians in ^983-1984; a somewhat higher 
percentage of , baccalaureate re^cipients enter veterinary medicine 
schools in the South than in the nation aF a whole; the gap between 
^the South and the country in the number of active veterinarians per 
100,000 population has narrowed, and the South is expected .to reach 
the national average in the late 1980s; food animals and products « 
accounted for $18 billion, of farm income in the South in 1381, 
reprjBsenting 46 percent of the total; in 1970 one of every three 
veterinarians in the South had a predominantly small animal practice; 
in 1981 the number was two of every three; atrd the proportion of 
veterinariaifs in the South who maintained a predominantly large 
animal practice in 1981 was virtually the same as in' 1970 
(one~sifcth), but the proportion of veterinarians in mixed practice 
dropped from one-half in 1970 to one-eighth a decade later. (SW) 
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HIGHLIGHTS - 



0 In 1984-85, Southern schools of veterinary medicine will produce twice 
as many graduates as they did a decad^earlier « The South will be pro- 
ducing more than a third bf the veteri'n'ary m^ediclne graduates in the • 
nation. 

0 The -South's 10 veterinary medicine schools graduated al&ost 700 

veterinarians in 1933-84. Six of these schools have opened ^''sipce 1973* 

0 *A somewhat hi^^r percentage of baccalaureate recipients enter 

^veterinary medicine schools in the South than in the nation as a whole. 



0 The gap between the South and the United States In the number of active 
veterinarians per 100,000 population has nai^ow^d* The South is ex- 
pected to reach the nat ional average in the late 1980s. 

0 F6od aninials and products' accounted for $18 billion of farm income in 
the South in 1981, representing 46 percent of the total. ^ 



0 In 1970, one of every three veterinarians in the South had. a 

predominantly small animal practice; in 1901, the iv^mber was two of 
every three. 

0 The proportion of the veterinarians in the South who maintained a 

predominantly large animal pr:aotice in 1981, was virtually the same as 
in 1970 (one-sixth), iiowever, the proportion of veterinariarns in mixed 
practice dro.pped from one-half in 1970 to one-eighth a decade later. 

4 

0 According to the Committee or Veterinary Medical Sciences of the 

National Research Council, supply and demaf€d for veterinary manpower 
are approximately in balance nationally, except for shortfiges in some 
livestock-producing regions. The Committee recommends ^^^ifat cur riVu la 
^nd admissions criteria in veterinary medicine schoois^be adjusted to 
«ilet societal needs in environmental health protection, food pro- 
duction, and biomedical research, and that .national guidelines for 
postdoctoral educational- programs at veterinary colleges should be 
established, with high priority for support from federal and state 
foanding. ' / 
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VETfiRJNARY MEDICINE: ' ' , 
Supply and Demand in the South ^ 



In the last decade, the number of veterinarians graduating '*from 
Southern institutions has spiraled. From 19^6 to •>972, the South had 
four veterinary medicine sobaol-s; six more*, schools have opened since 

1973»* These new veterinary schools and larger enrollaents have meant a' ^ 

/ 

considerable investment of, state fuads--some $70 million for operating 
veterinary prograos in 1983-84 and about $30 million for each new school 
built in recent years. ' ' 

Demand for veterinarians continues to be &n educational and economic 
issue in the' South. Obviously, insufficient veterinary \aapower for the 

V 

Soutb*s agribusiness interests could hamper and li^iit an Important pant of 



The 150 percent increase^ in the number of veterinary medicine schools in 
the region during a 10-year time span may be an unprecedented p&enomenon 
of growth in an established field of professional education. Therefore, 
It is hardly surprising that a. recent issue of a leading newspaper in one 
o"f the six states supporting a new veterinary medicine school carried a 
frontpage feature story entitled "Veterinary School Debate Lingers On 
After to years." The elements of the debate which were described in the 
article are si^ailar to tho^e related in this Report, with one somewhat 
ominous addition — the revelation that one-third of the graduates of the 
new school b^ve failed to pass the National Board examination. Quality 
rath'or than quantity of veterinary medical eduoation may be the new issue 
on the region's veterinary medicine agenda. 



the regioQ*s eoosoisy. jOn the other hand, a significant oversupply of 
Teterinarlaas would indicate that state educational dollars are being 
Bisdireoted. This report, which looks at trends in veterinary school 
enrollaeats and the de^nd for veterinary services in 14 Southern states 
apd the United States, is intended to help states monitor veterinarian > 
supply and demand • 



Current aod planned veterinary medicine e^^rollaent shows continued 
growth through the end of the 1980s (Table 1 and Figure 1}« The South 

TABLB 1 \ 

Veterinary Medicine Graduates, and Projeotions 

of Medicine Veterinary Graduates, to 1989-90 





1982-83 > 


1983-84 


Projections • 
1984-85 .1985-86 


1989-90 


Auburn 0. 


113 


112 


114 


95 


93 


>'1|.uskege« Institute 


55 


, ' ' 5 1 


53 


61 


63 


^ 0. of Florida 


77 


81 ^ 


78 . 


79 


80 


U. of Georgia 


87 


88 


86 


85 


87 


Louisiana State 0. 


76 


76 


76 


78* 


80 


Mississippi State U. 


30 


29 


29 


, 26 


30 


Morth Carolina State 


D. 0 


0 


40 


40 


72 


^..of Tennessee 


56 ■ 


54 


60 


1 60 


60 


Texas h^H U. 


72 


142 


139 


1 135 


138 


Virginia Polytechnic 


0 


62 


73 


80 


80 


SREB, Institutions 


566 


695 


748 


739 


783 


U.S. Institutions 


2,060 


2,139 


2,219 


2,197 


' 2.321 


Souv . as a Percent 




32.5*^ 








of U.S. 


«7.5$^ 


33.4$ 


33. 6? 


33. 75J 



NOTE: Projected graduates in 1983-84, 1984-85, and 1985-86 are based 
on 1982-83 enrollments. The 1989t90 projection assumes stable 
enrollments from 1985-86. 



SOUHCB*. Association of American Veterinary Medical Colleges, "Student 
Enrollment," Advance Data, November 2, 1983. v 
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ourreatly has tO of the nation* s 27 veterinary sdddolne schools. .The^ 
gra<SuatrlBg classes of the six nev sotools will boost the production of 
yeterlaarltns In the South so that anj^ual output of veterinary aedlelne 
graduates In t990 vlll be acre than 150 percent greater than In 
^ 1971— Bovlng froa about 28. percent of the nation's production to 

\ 

34 peroe{!it, Oooupatiooal employaent projections by the Bureau of Lafbor 
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FIGURE 1 



Veterinary Graduates In the Sou|h 

1970-71 to 1989-90 
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Prfojections bosed on t982*-83 enroffment 
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statistics indicate the Qumber of jobs for veterinariaas in* the nation 
will increase about 31 percent between 1982 and^ 1995 (Monthly Labor 
ftftyiew . November 1983); the projected 46 percent increase in veterinary 
graduates sbould be' Qore than adequate to<meet '^desnand* 

T-toe ninaber of graduates froo Southerff veterinary medicine' schools 
l«cred««d 65 percent froo 1970-71 to 1982-83J the number of first-year 
students. increased 121 percent during the same period (Table 2). The 
veterinary medicine schools at Auburn University and Texas A&M University 

/ o ■ ' 

s 

• . ^ - , TA3lE 2 

First-Year Veterinary Medicine Snrollments and 
Graduates, SRSB Region, 1970-71 to 1982-83- 



1070-71 1977-78 ' l?ft2"&V 



First- 




First- 




First- 




Year 




Year 


Grads ✓ 


Year ^(^rads 


105 


101 


115 


113 


100 


113 


39 


24 


50 


■ 42 


61 


*55 




80 




80 


77 
















59 


86 . 


85 


86 


87 






80 


47 


80 


76 






25 y 




29 


30 


• 








40 


0 






40 




60 ' 


56 


128 


126 


138 


■ 139 


139 


72 










.80 


0 


341 


310 


614 


426 


755 


566 


1,432 


1 ,239 


^936 ^ 


1 ,^67 


2,252 2 


,060 


24!e 


25$ 


32f 




345 




C. Law. 


Medieiftfi. 


Veterinarv Medicine! lds\xes^ 





Auburn, U« 

•Tuskegee Institute 
0. of Florida 

U. of Georgia 
Louisiana State U. 
Mississippi State U 



0. of Tennessee 
Texas A&K 

Virginia PolyteohTrib 

SRE8 States 
United Statues 

South as„^ Percent 
of U.S. 



QA, 1978j and the Association of American Veterinary Medical 
CollegeJ> "Student Enrollment," Advance Data, Kovember 2, 1983 



.& . . . ' 

,'«nP0li,ed and graduated the greatest number of veterinary medicine students 
among Southern institutions. Tbe new veterinary aedioine school at North. 

' T 

Carolina States University wil^l have, its^f irst graduating .class in 
1984-85 — Southern sohpols will then produce one-tJ'hird of the veterinary 
ffledicine graduates in the nation. 



The South lagged behind the- United States in the number of state 
residents entering veterinary aedicine schools per 100,000 population 
* until the end of the 1970s (Table 3). Before 1973, the-South had only 



TABLE 3 



State. Residents Entering Veterinary Kedioine 

Schools, Per 100,000 Population, 
. 1970-71 , 1973-74, 1976-77, and 1982-83 



/ 





1970-71 


1973-74 


1976-77 


1982-83 


Alabaaa 

Arkansas 

Florida 


1.10 
0.36 
0.44 


1.07 
. 0.49 
0.44 


1 .58 ' 
1 .14 
0.49 


1 .60 
1 .27 
6.77 


^orgia 

Soatuoky ^ 
Louisiana - 
karyland 


/ 0.50 
0.75 
0.60 
0.38 


0.75 
0.63 
0.96 
0.47 


0,82 
0.93 

1 .46 
0.60 


1.10 . 
•* \ .20 
. t.38 

1.08 


« Mississippi ' ' 
Nortii Carolina 
South Carolina 


0.86 
0.37 
0.46 


4.91 
0.51 
0.44 


0.93 
0.64 
. 0.49 


t .22 
0.68 
0.66 


Tennessee - 
Tex^s 

Virginia : - 
West Virginia 


0.38 - 
1 .09 
0.39 

0^63 


0.59 
1.15 
0.43 
• 0.^2 


1 .02 
' 1.11 
0.58 
0.60" 


1 .^2 

0.92 
0.91 
0.82 


SREB Region 
United States 


o';64 

0.70 


0.72 
0.77 


0. 88 
0.98 


1 .02 
0.95 



SOURCES: Galanbos, Eva C; Law. Med tQlne. Veterinary 

- Hed^gjag* Issues in Supply and aeatanrf ^ 

I Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, OA, 
1978; and Journal of the Amerloan Veterinary 
Medical Asaofliati i afi ^ 7ol. 182, No. 7» p. 658. 
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four, veterinary sedioiae sohooXs; &s new schools opeifetf, access to 
vdleriaary Bedioine programs expanded. By 1 982-83 i the South had moved 
well ahead of the nation- in the nuaber of state residents entering . 
^ --veterlaary aohc^ols per 100,000 population (Figure 2). 
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FIGURE 2 

State Residents Entering Vet. Sci^oois 

Per 100.000 Popufation tr. 1983 ' 
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The South moved ahead q|.the aatton in the number of state residents 
entering veterinary medieiae schools per irpoo baooalaure^tes between 19^^? 
and 19I53 (Table 4). 



TABLS k 



State Residents Entering Veteriaary 
Medicin^N^chools, Per t.OOO Bat^qalaureate Degrees, 
1S70-71, 1973-74, 1976-771 and 1982-83 

/ 





I 970-7 • 


1973-74 


1 976-77 


1982-83 


Alabama ' 

Arkansas 

Florida 


2.95 
0.96 
1 .52 


•2.76 
1.41 
t.49 


3.92 
1 .49 


3.79 ' 
2.80 


Georgia 
Seatuoky 
Louisiana 
'^Maryland 


1-65 
2.00 
1.62 
1.24 ' 


V 2.26 
1.71 
2.52 
t.37 


2.44 
2.71 
3.51 

1 ,48 


3.58 ; 
3.80 
3.92 
2.84 


Mississippi 
North Cardlira 
Sojfth ^Carolina 

m 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Vest Virginia 

? ' 


2.16 
1 .02 
1.53 

0.94 
> 3.04 

1.31 
1.38 


2.32 
1.30 
1.38 

T.39. 
, 2.97 
t.33 
1.36 


2.43 
1 .50 
1.26' 

2.41 
2.70 
1.45 
1 .40 


3.61 
1 .70 

1 .61 

«^ 

3.73 
2.63 
2.20 
2.14 


SRSB Region 
Onited States 


t..83 
1.78 


1,98 
1.83 


2.27 
^.28 


2.90 
2.31 



SOORCSS: 



ailambos, Eva C. Lair. Kedlnfne, Vj^t^r^inany 

gflS ^ g i ngi Issues in Stinnly f^nd limaitp^ ^ Southern 

Regional Bduo^tion Board, Atdaata, OA, 1978j the 
Association or Aaerioan Veterinary Hedioal 
Colleges, "Student Barollmeat," Advance Data, 
Koveaber 2, I983; and Satioaai Center for Education 
Statistics, Earned Degyftaa c<; iaferr«d, ig6Q-7Q , 
(197-2), 1972-73 f1975), 1975-7fi (1978), and 1981-82 
(advance data). ^ 

'J 
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The South still has slightly fewer active vjaterinariaos, in relation 
to population, than the rest ^o^ the nation. However, the gap between the 
Southland the United States in the nuaber of active veterinarians per 
100,000 population had narrowed by 198i (Table 5). Maryland, Ta«us, and 

TABLE 5 

C: 

Active Veterinarians and Ratios to Pppulation, 

1970, 197^, and 1983 



1974 





jki u In w i 


Per 
100,000 


Nuaber 


Per 
100,000 


Nuaber 


Per 
100, 000 , 


Alabama 
Arkansas 

Florida 


440 
210 
850 


12*8 
11.0 
12.4 


rr A ft 
509 

253 
1,071 


14.2 

12.2 
13.2 


753 
427 
1 ,866 


19.1 
18.6 

17^9 - ■ 


Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 


620 
350 
310 
640 


• 

13.4 
10.9 
8.0 
• 16.3 


706 
389 
368 
T30 


. -14.5 
li .6 
9.8 

.17.9 


.998 
609 
677 
967 


17.7 
16.6 
15.5 
22.7 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


210 
410 
200 


9.7 
8.0 , 
7.8 


223 
463 

223 


9.6 
8.6 
8.t> 


392 
908 

351 


15.4 
15.1 
10.9 


Tennessee 
Tfszas ^ 
Virginia 
West Virginid 


• 340 
1 ,640 

570 / 
90 


8.7 
14.6 
12.2 

5.1 


400 

1,910 

617 
108 


9.6 
15.9 
12.6 

6.1 


7^4 

2,St8 
934 

>5 174 


I6/0 
19*4 
17 .0 
8.9 


SSBB Region 
Onit.ed States 


6,880 " 
25,800 


11.6 
12.7.* 


• 7,970 

28,700 


12.6 
13.6 


12,767 

41 ,554 


17.3- 
17.9 


ROTE; This 


table assumes 


that 95 


percent 


of all veterinarian^ are 



active . 



C 



SOURCES: Oalaabos, Eva C. L«w. Madifline. Veterinary KeaiclBg; 2 8Stt^g ia 

sunniv aAd Deitand. Southern Regional Bduoatlon Board , Atlanta, 
3* .1978; ' Aaerioan Veterinary Medical Association, "Di^atributlon 
* Meaber Status By State," correspondence October 27, 1983; ^nd- 

of the Census, eu«*rent population Seoorta. Series P-25, 
930, "Bstiaates- of the Population of States, by Age: July 1 , 
lyOl , and 1982,* April I983. 
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Alabafia led the region on thla measure in 1983 (Figure 3)« The relative 
nuaibar of aotive ?eterlQaria&e in the South will oertainly rise«-the tO 
vaterlnar; M«41ciao schools In the SouUi will produce sore than 5i300 
gradu&tei; froa. 19S4 to 1990. Moreover, it is likely tbat a oonsiderai)le 
nunber of veterinarians are aigrating to the Sunbelt. (A study of 
physicians has indicated that aany acre come to the South from other parts, 
of the country than leave the region;). 



FIGURE 3 
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Current data indicate that 31 percent of the veterinarians in the 
United States are located in th^ South, while 32^ percent of the nation*s 
population lives in the Southern region (Table 6). Maryland and Texas 
lead the region in the relative number of veterinarians; South Carolina 

TABLE 6 

Veterinarian and Population Distribution ^ 
in the 'United States • 



/ 



Percent of Onltad States 





1974 


1983 


1974 


1982 


Alabama 


1.7* 


1 .8S 


1.6S 


1 

1.7* 


Arkansas 


0.8 


1 .0 


0.9 


1.0 


Florida 


3.7 


4.5 


3.8 


4.5 


pe<»rgia 




2.4 


2.3 


2.4 


Kentucky 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5' 


1.6 


Louisiana 


1 .2 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


Maryland 


2.5 


2.3 


t .9 


1.8 


Mississippi 


0.8 


0.9 


1 .1 


1 . 1 


Korth Carolina 


1.6 


2.2 


2.5 


2.6 


South Carolina 


0.7 


0.8 


1 .3 


1.4 


Tennessee 


1.3 


1.8 


1 .9 


2.0 


Texas 


6.6 


7.1 


5.6 


6.6 


Virginia 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


Vest Virginia 


0.3 


0.4 


0.8 « 


0.8 


SBBB Region 


27. OS 


30.71 


29.2* 


31.8* 



SOORCBSj QalaabOS, Eva C. Law^ MedleiBap Vetariaapy 

Medicine: Issues In Supply and Bamand ^ Southern 

Regional Education Board, AtJ^nta, OA, 1978; 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
"Distribution By Member Status By State," 
correspondence October 27, 1983; and Bureau of the 
Census, Current Pootilatloa Seports. Series P~25, 
No. 930, "Estimates of the Population of States, by 
Age: July 1, 1981, and 1982," April 1983. 
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and Vest ?irgiaia have relatively fewer veterinarians than the otlier 
^Southern st&tes^ (Figure 4), The South's inereasing nusber of veterinary 

aeciici&e graduates should bring the region's average up to the nation's by 

f • 

the late 1$80s. 



FIGURE 4 
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Food animal p^oduotion represents a sizable part of Southern 
agriculture, and advaaqes in veterinary medicine have raised productivity 
and reduced losses in th,e food animal industry. Food animals and product's 
accounted for $18 billion in farm income in the South in 1981, represent- 
ing 46 percent of total farm income. The South provides about 30 percent 

m 

of the nation's cattle, 16 percent of the nation's swine, and 85 percent 
of the nation* sQ>roilers (Table 7). 

" TABLE 7 

Food Animal Distribution 
^ In the United States 



Percent of Onited States x 

Cattle - Swine ' Broilers 





. 1976 


1982 


1975 


1981 


1975 


1981 


Alabama 


2 


.2f 


1 . 


716 


^ 1. 


en 


0.9f 


13. 


4f 


12 


.7f 


Arkansas 


1 


.8 


1 . 


8 


0. 


6 


1 .0 


16. 


4 


16 


.5 


Florida 


2 


.2 


_2^1 


0. 




0.4 


2. 


\ 


2 


.3 


Georgia 


1 


.8 


V 


7 " 


2. 


6 


2.6 


14. 


2 


15 


.0 


Kentucky 


2 


.6 


Z, 


3 


2. 


0 


1 .8 


0. 


2 


0 


.1 


Louisiana 


1 


.4 


1 . 


3 


0. 


3 


0.2 


1 . 


7 


2 


.6 


Maryland 


0 


.3 


0. 


0 


0. 




0.0 


1. 


1 


6 


.2 


Mississippi 


2 


.1 


• 1. 


7 


0. 


7 . 


0.6 


7. 


8 


7 


.1 


north Carolina 


• 0 


.8 


1. 


0 


3. 


S 


3.4 


9. 


6 


10 


.4 


South Carolina 


0 


.5 


0. 


6 


1. 


0 


0.8 


0. 


9 


1 


.1 


Tennessee 


2 


.4 


2.^ 


r. 


8 


1 .5 


0. 


6 


1 


.6 


Texas 


12 


.1 


12. 


1 


1. 


5 


1 .2 


5. 


5 


5 


.7 


Virginia 


1 


.2 


1. 


6 


1. 


3 


1 .1 


2. 


6 


3 


.3 


Hest Virginia 


0 


.4 


0. 


0 


0. 


1 


0.0 


0. 


5 


0 


.6 


/ 

SBfiB Hegion 


31 


.8$ 


30. 


2% 


18. 


If 


15. 8f 


81. 


6f 


85 


.Of 



SOUBCES: Qalambos, Bva C. Law^ Medi cine. Veterinary Medicine: lasweg Itt 

gupply ^nd Demand . Southern Begional Education Board, Atlanta, 
GA, 1978; and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract pf 
the dnlted States. 1982-8^ . U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC, 1982. - 
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Veter i&arians are increasingly oo&oentrating their servioes on sfflall 

aaisals, especially in the South (Table 8). In 1970, about one of every. 

three veterinarians in the South was in predominantly saall animal 

•I ■ • 

TABLE 8 




eroent Distribution of Veterinarians by Saal> and Large 
Animal Practice, 1970, 1978, and 1981 



Sredoxainantly 
Saall Aniaal Praotioe 



^ Predominantly 
Large Aniaal Praa 





1970 


1978 


1981 


1970 


1978 


1981 
















Alabama 


34$ 


33J^ 


13% 


14f 


121 


Arkansas 


30 


42 


57 


16 


15 


22 


Florida 


57 


70 


84 


12 


10 


12 


Georgia 


35 


53 


75 


13 


10 


12 


Kentucky 


25 


35 


44 


41 


38 


40 


, Louisiana 


41 


55 


75 


16 


15 


18 


Maryland 


26 


36 


75 


10 


10 


17 


Mississippi 


33 


48 


63 ' 


25 


14 


17 


Horth Carolina 


47 


64 


81 


7 


9 


10 


South Carolina 


39 


63 


■ 81 


6 


7 


7 


Tennessee 


42 


50 


62 


22 


17 


17- 


Texas 


35 


50 


63 


17 


16 


' 20 


Virginia 


39 


52 


74 


1 1 


9 


16 


Vest Virginia 


41 


57 


63 


16 


23 


23 


SRBB Region 


38 


52 


70 


15 


14 


17 


Onited States 


38 


50 


63 


23 


21 


27 



HOTES: "Predominantly* refers to exclusive or. greater than 50 percent. 

"Large animal* includes bovine, equine* and porcine. ' Peroen't- 
agea are calculated on the basis of total AVMA. aembers, active 
and non-aotive, in private practice. Veterinarians in mixed 
praotioe are not included, which accounts for the percentages 
not totaling 100 percent. ' ^ 

SOURCES: Galambos, Bva C. Law^ Medleine^ Veterinary Medicinei Ia,9ttea 

Supply and Damaad . Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, 
GA, 1978; and American Veteripary Medical Association, 
"Geographic Distribution of Veterinarians in Private Practice By 
Type of Praotioe," correspondence dated October 27 » 1983* 
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praotloe; a decade later, two of three were is predominantly saall anintal 
praotioe (Figure 5)." 



The South has tO percent fewer veterinarians in predominantly larg6 
animal practice' than th*e nation; only Sentuoley has a s>*oa,ter percentage of 
veterinarians ia large aniisal practice than the national average, largely 
beoauee of the stj^ate^s thoroughbred race horse industry (Figure 6}« The 

inooae potential of pet animal practiaes and the appeal of urban and 

t 

suburban locations have apparently reduced the attractiveness of rural^ 
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FIGURE 5 

Veterinarians in Snriall Animal Practice 

Percent in 1970, 1978, ond 1980 'j 
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large animal veterinary , practice Some -fetates have offered special 
iaeefitives to p.-ospeo'tive veterinary oedioine students to encourage study 
la specialities, such as large aninal practice, vitli mixed results to 
date. In states where the number of veterinarians entering large animal 
- practice remaina a concern, these efforts may have be intensified sinoe 
it ^appears clear that in veterinary medicine, as in medicine, just 
boosting the overall number of practitioners will not solve shortages in 
speciality or certain geographic areas. 




FIGURE 6 

Veterinarians in Large Animal Pract 
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The 1982 report by the Coanittee on Veterinary Medioai Soiences of 
the National Research Cousoil evaluating veterinary manpower at the 
national levaji offered a number of reeommeadations about veterinary man- 
power^ researoh, and education. In speaiaiiged Veterinary Manpower Heeda 
>hfQugh 1990 (Decenber 1982), the Committee reported: Veterinary manpower 
supply oMd demand are approaching a balance; a modest surplus in supply is 
anticipated by 1990, although with^ some regional shortages; the number of 

# 

veterinary graduates 'appears to be in balance with manpower and service 
needs; and the demand' for veterinarians in activities related to clinical 
patient care of -animals appears not to exceed supply through the 1980s. 
The Committee recommended that educational opportunities (i.e. enrollment 
for the D.V.M.) should be stabilized at the current number. ^ 

m 

The Committee's study noted that pe-zceived shortages of veterinarians 
continue in some livestock-producing regions of the United States. It 
recommends that expanded community services which provide economically 
sound food-animal practice opportunities should be explored. Economic 
models for the application of animal-health expertise to the livestock 
industries, possibly through the provision of expahded community or other 
agribusiness services, are needed. I*so, according to the National 
Research Council Committee report, incomplete knowledge about veterinary 
manpower should be corrected by the development^ of a national reporting 
system to determine accurately the number of veterinarians being used in 
all fields of employment. 
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